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" He has thought it becoming and discreet to draw 
himself up in the pride of hexameter and pentameter 
verse — skill in classic authors — the knack of turning fine 
sentences — and to look down with derision upon the 
knowledge of his unrepresented fellow-countrymen in the 
weightier matters of practical legislation. 

" For them I bow to my noble friend's immeasurable supe- 
riority in all things classical or critical. In book lore — in 
purity of diction — in correct prosody — even in elegance of 
personal demeanour — I and they in his presence hide, as 
well we may, our diminished heads. But to say that I will 
take my noble friend's judgment on any grave practical 
subject — on any thing touching the great interests of our 
commercial country— or any of those manly questions, 
which engage the statesman, the philosopher in practice 
— to say that I could ever dream of putting his opinions, 
age, or his knowledge, in any comparison with the bold, 
rational, judicious, reflecting, natural, and, because natural, 
the trust-worthy opinions of those honest men, who always 
give their strong natural sense fair play, having no affecta- 
tions to warp their judgment-^— to dfeaH) of any such com- 
parison as this, would be, on my part, a flattery far too 
gross for any courtesy, or a blindness, which no habits of 
friendship could excuse !" 

Brougham. 



INTRODUCTION. 

For my Introduction I would say some- 
thing on Antiquity, which may not be ad- 
dressed amiss to those for whom it is intended. 

When one speaks lightly of Antiquity, 
comparing it with more modem times, an 
interrupting remark from another person fre- 
quently is made to the following effect, ' ' Oh, 
but you must remember the immense disad- 
vantages under which the Ancients laboured, 
and the consequent limitation of their efforts/' 
This apology merely corroborates what it 
wished to deny. It is in consequence of the 
immensely greater advantages belonging to 
more modem times, and the exercise of those 
advantages, that we so much rather prefer 
the more modem to the more ancient times. 
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IPublic Seminaries of education are existing in this 
land, in which modern literature, with the splendid 
appendage of modern discoveries, forms the main part 
of the education prescribed in them, and in which 
Christianity is not systematically taught in conjunc- 
tion with the modern literature, &c. to those of the 
Christian profession who attend them. Seminaries 
of a similar nature will speedily and plentifully 
rise up amongst us, and will be * attended by Chris- 
tians, if the knowledge, that is to be acquired there, 
cannot be acquired at other places of education 
under the tuition of Christians. Let us consider, 
what will be brought forth by the system of educa- 
tion pursued in these seminaries ? A set of enlight- 
ened men, as far as worldly attainments go, but 
knowing little of Christianity, and probably caring 
little about it, (I am speaking now of those who 
entered them as professed Christians,) will soon be 
turned out of them, having perhaps some faint 
belief, from the education that they have received, 

■ By these remarks I do not say any thing against Christians 
frequenting schools, where ever so many creeds are taught, if 
they can obtain regular instruction there according to, and in 
their own, from Christians. 



that one and all religions are of equal insignificance. 
How will this indifference towards Christianity be 
augmented, by finding that the system of education 
pursued in our Church of England^ Universities, and 
in our Church of England pubhc schools, framed 
almost expressly with the view of rearing to the 
highest perfection future defenders of that faith, 
(for such appears to he its main design, though 
put blunderingly enough into execution,) is in 
eight parts out of ten absolutely absurd ! "What 
will they think of Christianity, so indissolubly 
linked, according to appearances, with such an 
irrational course of education I What will they 
think of this irrational course of education being 
under the direction, and receiving the approba- 
tion, of Doctors in Divinity ! Will not the 
Christian religion partake of the odium justly 
incurred by this system of education ? Will the 
censures directed against the one not reach also the 
other ? The great probability is, that they will 
reach the other; and accordingly all, who love the 



'' I Qin going only to mention Oxford and Cambridge as our 
Church of England Universities. This exclusive mention I 
make of them, on account of the numerousness of their mem- 
bers, their ancient standing, and their exceedingly great endow- 
ments. These two I he upper classes almost unanimously patronise. 
I also do so on account of their political pririleges and influ- 
ence, I here take the opportunity of advising my readers to 
peruse an article in No. 106, of the Edinburgh Review, and 
another in No- 108, bath on the University of Oxford. 



Christian religion as I do, will contribute their 
utmost exertions to the rescuing it from such 
hazard. " It must needs be that oftences come, 
but woe unto hiin from whom the offence cometh !" 
"Woe unto those, who entail the odium of the world 
on the Christian religion through an inconsiderate 
propping up of a silly scheme of education ! Shame 
upon their blindness, or woe unto their wickedness! 
If the Christian religion incurs such hazard from 
those who entered these new schools as professed 
Christians, what a hazard does it incur from those 
who entered them, and who came out of them, 
positive disbelievers in that faith ! If the old system 
of education is persevered in at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and at nearly all of our public schools'*, tha 
disgust of these new schools will soon assuredly so 
increase, and so spread elsewhere, and so exhibit 
itself against Christianity, as all but to extirpate the 
religion in our land, though the gates of hell may 
not completely prevail against it. On the other 
hand, could these new schools not venerate the 
Christian religion and its votaries, when set forth 
with the help of all those enlightened views resulting 
from that valuable knowledge, in whose heighth, 
and depth, and length, and breadth, they, for 
mortal beings, are so well practised? Would they 
not a priori receive with respect instruction in 
Christianity from defenders of that faith, equally 



' See a note further on, respecting Rugby School. 



well skilled as themselves in worldly knowledge ? 
Would they not otherwise a priori receive with indif- 
ference, bordering on contempt, any thing that might 
I fall from the lips of men, who had been trained up 
! under, and who in the greater part of their thoughts^ 
words, and deeds, still betrayed themselves, the 
I dupes of a course of education, so far beneath their 
I contempt, as that pursued at Oxford and Cambridge, 
I and at most of our pubhc schools ? I am not 
going to say any thing about the propriety or 
impropriety of such a priori indifference. I merely 
say, that under such circumstances, it would be in the 
liighest degree natural ; and I also say, that when 
that indifference might not only be averted, but 
even most respectful feelings generated in the place 
' of that indifference, through a different course of 
education, demanded alike by the merest " village 

ise," and by the palpable iuterests of that religic 
which it is the chief concern of those upholding a 
most opposite system of education to serve, and by 
the bountiful bequests of numerous pious persons for 
tte benefit of the rising generation, which they most 
[ sincerely wished to be educated in any way most con- 
ducive to the glory of God and the happiness of man ; 
I ^nd that, when theenforcement of that in every respect 
beneficial course of education is repudiated with an 
I obstinate contempt, then 1 say, that a state of things 
most pitiable and heart-rending to all who love God 
and man, exists, and most disgraceful to those by 
whose agency it exists, whether on account of their 



d<>wnright blindness, or their downright wicked- 
ness. 

Perhaps the awful frowns of the old Classical 
School may be on nae, but I pray it to consider in 
'candour what I have advanced; and I pray it to 
be ready to sacrifice all its fondest prepossessions 
for one tittle of honour that can come upon the 
Christian religion, and for the avoiding of one tittle 
of disgrace to it, by which its holy light on earth 
can be obscured. 

Those who have made the greatest proficiency in 
the Classics, are naturally the persons least likely to 
say any thing against the study of them. From 
long and almost exclusive connection with them, 
they have become proportionably attached to them, 
as even the scavenger becomes more and more 
attached to his employment, the more he is accus- 
tomed to it ; and they cannot help feeling a secret 
pride in that proficiency, particularly as the majority 
of people have been foolish enough to look upon 
such proficients with something of the same super- 
stitious respect, with which the heathens were wont 
to regard their deities. Though people are be- 
ginning to get a better eyesight, yet these profi- 
cients, I am afraid, refuse to believe what is so 
unpalatable tathem. At any rate, they take care 
to do nothing which would aggravate the mischief. 
These proficients, then, will not easily be brought 
to say any thing which would tend to pull down 
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their own greatness. They hate such levelling 
ways. Tliis is even sometimes the case with those 
proficients, who have themselves transplanted the 
most valuable contents of the Classics into their 
own mother tongue, and who do not see, Winded, I 
suppose, hy the above-mentioned darkening hand- 
kerchiefs, that they have rendered the necessity to 
their countrymen of studying the Classics in that 
degree less imperative, in which they have pillaged 
them of their best treasures, and put those treasures 
into their native language. 

I would say a few words upon Translators. In 
the first place let me exclaim, Shame upon the old 
Classical School, that, with all its exclusive atten- 
tion to the Classics, every classical author of any 
repute, or any author of any repute, who has 
written in the Greek or the Latin language, has not 
been wholly, as far as we possess his writings, 
(with the exception of all indecencies in his writ- 
ings,) translated into our language ! downright 
sha,me upon its idleness! And yet, had ever its 
united forces, which generally have been very 
numerous, taken the matter in hand, and applied 
themselves to their task with proper vigour, we 
ought certainlyto have had such authors, down to the 
time from which the translators begun their labours, 
wholly (with the above-mentioned exception) 
translated into our language within four years- 
This negUgence in translating the Classics has 



arisen, I am sorry to say, in great measure, from 
the silly disregard with which many men'', learned 
in the Greek and Latin languages, have looked 
upon those, who have toiled in translating authors 
that have written in them. Every translator of 
them has been doing an essential service to the 
public : he has rendered the necessity of studying 
the Classics in the original languages in that ratio 
less cogent, in which he has ushered into light his 
translations. As for the nonsense about the spirit 
of the original being lost, it is hardly worth one's 
consideration. Such Epicurism with regard to 
the Classics, when indulged only to a millionth 
part of what has been hitherto sanctioned by gene- 
ral usage, shews a judgment so paltry, so vitiated, 
so utterly imbecile and mistaken, that no one in 
the possession of two grains of sense could ever 
have expected so wretched a pretext to be put forth 
for the purpose of upholding the old Classical 
system of education. 

I have now and then conversed with persons on 

• 

** A Translator of Pindar says in his preface, that the preva- 
lent prejudices against translations have been generated by the 
sophistry of shallow-brained pedants, who blench as they see ihe 
sun of truth advancing in his career, and piercing the cloud in 
which they seek to, envelop their own ignorance. 

Dr* Parr^ though, I dare say, he had an exaggerated notion 
of the good derivable from translations of the Classics, yet re- 
garded the translators very favourably. " If you wish your son,** 
said he, ** to read and reflect, put into his hand translations of 
the best Classic authors.'* 



to 

the inutility of the study of the Latiu and Greek 
languages at the present day, as carried on at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and at a majority of the 
public schools of this land. When its inutility has 
been conceded on every other point, yet for the 
following reason have they persisted in stoutly 
upholding the system. They have said, that the 
study of the Classics was absolutely necessary for 
one aspiring to be a Christian minister, on account 
of the writings of the Fathers having been com- 
posed in the Greek and Latin languages. Now I 
assert, that the study of the Classics is not at all 
necessary on this account. The English language 
will afford us firm footing for the defender of the 
Christian religion in every point, that has hereto- 
fore been thought absolutely to require the study of 
the Classics, as the languages of the Classics them- 
selves. The several opinions of the Fathers upon 
points of faith, their refutations of the arguments 
of the contemporary infidels, and almost all the 
substance of their writings, have, by means of one 
or other of our countrymen, been transplanted into 
the English language. Thus, an Englishman, I 
firmly believe, in defending the Christian religion, 
need not feel a want of any knowledge of the 
Classics, even though contending against an infidel 
well skilled in them. But let those, who may 
assert that the English language is not so suffi- 
ciently stored, as I have on the other side asserted 
it to be, detail fully and satisfactorily in their own 
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mot&cr tongue, what it lacketh : then, at any rate, 
the English language, we suppose, will contain the 
thing needful. 

I suppose that the Heads and Tutors of Colleges, 
and ail the advocates of the Classical system of 
education, whoever and wherever they may he, 
rememher one or two verses in St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Philippians. "Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus," Chap. iii. 13, 
14. They cannot therefore, these sacred words 
still ringing in their ears, uphold that scheme of 
education on the plea of the spiritual improvement 
that is likely to ensue from it, as far as regards the 
mere reading of the Classics, since on this score 
the Classics ought to be so far out of sight behind 
them. They cannot be so heterodox : they cannot 
in opposition to the spirit of Scripture go on such 
a retrograde plan. They cannot, to perfect the 
young Christian, send him from the sweet streams 
of the Gospel to the sour and bitter waters of 
Marah. They cannot, after that he has fed on 
food from heaven, bid him go upon his belly, and 
eat the dust the better part of the days of his life. 
The good morality, that is to be acquired from 
reading the Classics, every Sunday school girl 
ought to be acquainted with at the age of seven 
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not only with that, but with an im- 
measurably higher religious knowledge than is to 
be gathered from them. Alas ! for the unfor- 
tunate destiny of hundreds of Christian children, 
when in a few years they are to be sent to a public 
school, and afterwards to college! when, if they 
are to gain distinction at these places of education, 
they must learn accurately by heart the most ridi- 
culous legends, involving in their vagaries the 
filthiest obscenities ■" ! alas, for those, who are 
aspiring to stand hereafter in the presence of that 
God, in whose sight the heavens themselves are 
impure ! when, suppose the Tutors sacrifice to the 
purity of the minds of their pupils "the spirit of 
the author" during the time of lesson or lecture, 
the poor youths will previously have to read the 
embodying of the worst carnal lusts in words, 
arranged perhaps with soEue metrical elegance, {the 
greater the elegance the greater the mischief,) to 
find out, where the task is to begin, and where it 
is to end! But, it may be said, "as for the 



' " But here comes a system of education, which inculcates 
the morals of HeBtheniNm ; and for religion (oftentimes to the 
exclusion of all oilier^ presents the fahles of PolythelKin, which, 
if they have nothing else to recommend them, gain a ready ac- 
ceptance by their adaptation to the natural depravity of the 
heart, and by their giving no leproof to the conscience." Chrii- 
liau Obaermr fw Nov. 1831. Art. -The influence of the 
Heathen Classics on Christianity.'' 1 take the liberty of cordially 
ndiiig this Hrlicle to my readers. 
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legends, they are bo absurd, that they will imme- 
diately, upon the young man's having left College, 
slip from his memory, and the impurities associated 
with them will depart too." Now, there is nothing 
so difticult to efface from the memory as a legend, 
especially, when it has carefully for a long number 
of years been treasured up in it, and the more ab- 
surd the legend, the more indelibly is it impressed 
on the memory. In fact, the Christian's most 
sacred hours to the latest day of his life are hkely 
to be interrupted, if he has undergone the above- 
mentioned course of education, by the most impure 
thoughts, indissolubly connected with the most ab- 
surd legends. But, to suffer a young imagination 
in the morning of hfe, whose healthy days ought to 
be offered to God, not the worn out and afternoon 
period of an after-college life, to feed itself on such 
rank pasture as it cannot help meeting with too 
often in the Classics, is a damage done to the 
morals of the youth, the responsibility for which, in 
my judgment, is in no little degree to be dreaded. 

Every deduction drawn by ancient authors that 
can in any good way affect the social welfare of 
mankind, has long ago been transplanted into our 
own language ; and this is equally the case with 
every circumstance of a similar nature mentioned 
in them. I am not going to say any thing against 
the advantage of having dupHcates in ancient his- 
tory of many things, that can instruct nations how 
to guide their future course aright ; but I would 
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advise those, who ignorantly complain of the sheer 
worthtessQess of modern history for this purpose, 
to read Niebuhr's Roman History, Heeren's Poli- 
tical History of Ancient Greece, and the Notes 
and Appendixes to Dr, Arnold's Thucydides, where 
they will find noticed many most remarkable and 
most important resemblances between conditionB 
of society in modern, and conditions of society in 
ancient, history. Ancient history does not furnish 
such an unbroken view of the natural tendency of 
society, as is exhibited to us by the very instructive 
history of Augsburg. I suppose, then, that as 
modern history in so many important points re- 
sembles ancient history, that modern history ha& 
something within it valuable for the instruction 
of mankind. I presume that modern history in 
its narrative of the natural development of society, 
as exhibited in the history of Augsburg, and in its 
narrative of the condition of France during the 
awful times of the first French Revolution, in 
its narrative of the causes that led to that revolu- 
tion, in its tale about the oligarchy of Venice, and in 
its history of the constitution of their own country, 
might, independently of ancient history, have fur- 
nished the old Classical School with some informa- 
tion valuable for the extricating its country out of 
the present crisis', the greatest that ever hazarded 

' Very many other portioDs of modern history might have 
been allnded to, on account of the service which they could bare 
rendered towards the attaitiment of this object. 
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ita existence, and a greater than which, according 
to either ancient or modern history, never hazarded 
that of any other country. The instituting of com. 
parisons between ancient and modern history has 
not in general been attempted througli downright 
ignorance of modern history. When this practice 
shall have been carried a little further, persons may 
perhaps discover,that every thing that can instruct 
nations how to guide their future course aright, as 
far as history can instruct them, is to be found in 
modern history. Then, perhaps will men say, " tf 
even every thing important in ancient history were 
buried in the Greek and Latin languages, the Latin 
and Greek languages need not therefore necessarily 
be studied, since modern history is amply sufficient 
for instruction in every thing, that can in any good 
way atfect the social welfare of mankind." But, 
whether I may be right or wrong in thinking that 
ancient history has no points whatever in it import- 
ant to the social welfare of mankind, which are 
not to be found in modern history, I know that I 
am right in asserting, that every thing important to 
the social welfare of mankind in ancient history is 
to be found within the English language. 

To say nothing now of modern foreign literature, 
we have native poetry that can soften and humanise 
and elevate the mind, and we have native wit that 
may sharpen and amuse it, both of a much higher 
quality, I may say, (without any flattery to my 
countrymen,) than any thing in either way sent 



down to us from ancient times, while we have 
writings in every branch of Uterature of the higbest 
moral and religious tone. Some insignificant part 
of our hterature has been corrupted through the 
depravity engendered in the mind of the public by 
the old Classical system. Swift, I have no doubt, 
when writing some of his indecencies, thought that 
they would easily be suffered by the public, whose 
taste was then guided by the Classical literati, since 
this school, so vastly tolerant towards the most filthy 
publications in the Latin and Greek languages, 
could not of course object to them. But for this 
old Classical School, such indecencies would never 
perhaps have been in print, or, if they had, would 
perhaps on the instant have been consigned to 
execration. We have by native authors, com- 
paring them with those of antiquity, a thousand 
times more enlightened and edifying works in his- 
tory, whether they he written on ancient or modern 
times, and philosophical works by native authors, in 
greater abundance, and iniinitely more correct in 
speculation, than the ancients had, and conse- 
quently in the same ratio more serviceable. As to 
the mere cultivation of the mind, arising from the 
bare study of the mechanism of the dead languages, 
that may, if I mistake not, be equally attained from 
the study of the mechanism of the English lan- 
guage, or that of any of the principal living tongues. 
Those only, who have made but slight incursions 
into the principjJ. living tongues, speak lightly of 
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their mechaniam. Those, who have profoundly in- 
vestigated their mechanism, speak with the highest 
admiration of these languages. If the EngUsh 
language be in any respect short of the perfection 
of any of the dead languages, an assiduous study of 
its mechanism, not a gross desertion of the lan- 
guage in giving up one's best days to the study of 
the dead languages, will be the best method of 
bringing it to the desired standard of perfection. Of 
course, by one aiming at this object, all the ele- 
ments of philological criticism, extracted from 
ancient literature, which have been transplanted from 
dead languages into our native tongue, as well as 
those elements of criticism that have ever been in our 
language, or those that have been transplantedi nto 
it from modern foreign languages, and have been 
extracted from modern literature, may be made use 
of. Surely, our language, sedulously laboured at 
with these most sufficient instruments, would soon 
be wrought into something of perfect symmetry 
and perfect heauty, if it is not already of matchless 
form. Does it not appear then that the study of 
the Classics in the original languages at this time 
of day is worse than superfluous? If it is so, it is 
folly to throw our hours away in paying a deep 
attention to that, which if we do pay a deep atten- 
tion to, we have no time left for ransacking the 
immense treasures of modern knowledge, treasures 
of the most inestimable value to the social welfare 
of the human race, for the ransacking of which 
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one's whole life, if exclusively devoted to this 
object, is too short and momentary. 

But let us proceed with our exposure of the 
injuries done to society by the exclusive study of 
the Classics (with the exception perhaps of Arith- 
metic, Mathematics^ and Logic, which last branch 
of knowledge is generally taught in Latin) in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in most 
of our public schools. The most erroneous notions 
regarding antic^uity are engendered in the rising 
generation by the respect to the dead languages, 
which a prescribed twenty years' confinement to 
them teaches it to pay. The events of anti- 
quity are all seen in false colours : some few daring 
spirits may extricate themselves from the trammels 
of a long education by a stern weighing of those 
events in the scales of more modern experience and 
knowledge ; but such maturity of reflection seldom 
takes place with this insignificantly numerical 
minority, until they have passed the middle of their 
lives. The majority go to their graves, believing 

■ What is a mathematical mail, as far as regards the common 
duties of social life, every state-function, or the duties of a Chris- 
tian minister, when ignorant of every thing but Mathematics? 
fie is but little better than the classical scholar, the uaiversal 
dunce save in the ClassicB, who, notwithstanding the abundance 
of the exclusively mathematical men there, is at all times in most 
plentiful supply at Cambridge. Sometimes at Cambridge as at 
Oxford we run foul of the mule, or the class leal -mathematical 
man, something between the exclusively mathematical breed, and 
the exclusively classical. 
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that the modern times are absolutely doltish, un- 
godlike, and contemptible, compared with the more 
ancient. In vain to them has the sage Bacon said, 
that the more modern times are the more ancient. 
Their hearts during life have been far out of the 
reach of the reflections of such men aa Bacon, 
Locke, &c., meandering among rusty days, and 
persons, whom, if giving no allowance to them on 
account of their times, we ought positively to 
scout either on account of their base sycophancy, 
or their vile and sanguinary tyranny, or the impu- 
rity of their writings, or the most gross ignorance, 
or the atheism, or the otherwise bad tendencies 
exhibited in them. But yet contend the classical 
people that it is absolutely absurd not to throw 
away one's life in the study of writings, which, 
demanding for about every other word in them a 
multitude of most compassionate allowances, are 
not exactly the highest standards of human know- 
ledge, moral, philosophical, political, or scientific. 
Why then, if these persons argue consistently, let 
a medical student rationally busy himself all his 
early life, not in attaining a knowledge of any of 
the important discoveries that have in modern 
times enlarged the boundaries of the science of his 
profession, but in the exclusive reading of Hippo- 
crates, and similar medical prodigies of the ancient 
times. My indignation at the childish nonsense 
put forth by these classical people makes me almost 
feel inclined to pray, that the medical student's first 
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experiment3 in chirurgery may be made on the 
most distinguished members of the old Classical 
School. 

The injury, which I am next going to touch 
upon, and which is very intimately connected with 
the former, done to society by this nearly exclusive 
study of the Classics at the majority of our public 
schools and at Oxford and Cambridge, is of 
fearful magnitude enough to make " the cheek of 
terror pale." This Injury is that of persons, who 
have been brought up in the way prescribed at 
these places of education, embodying their acquisi- 
tions of learning in a vote, which the Stale may 
entrust them with for the common weal. 

The thought of men, who have spent all their 
previous years in reading cock and bull tales in 
Livy and Herodotus, Horace's Odes, some Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, &c. &c., and who are very sage 
in matters of metrical trifling, but absolute iirst- 
class boobies in matters of politics, which they have 
never entered into, going to give a random vote in 
either House of Parliament, or at any election, on a 
question, which according to one decision sheds 
universal peace and plenty, but according to the 
other sends a deluge of blood, not merely perhaps 
on our own country, but on Europe, is absolutely 
horrid. If it is unchristian to cause heedlessly paia 
in ever so trifling a degree to a single individual, if 
it is unchristian wantonly to do this, how un- 
christian is it wantonly to hazard the hfe and peace 
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of millions of families ! how unchristian wantonly 
to give a vote, which, had a proper religious sense 
of the importance of the trust been felt, and conse- 
quently a most diligent investigation of the best 
mode of exercising it been made, might have en- 
sured of itself success to such a measure as I am 
going to describe, or at an election success to the 
opponent of the candidate, to whom it was given, 
the advocate in Parliament of a measure, which 
would have been not merely a cup of cold water to 
the thirsty, or clothing to the naked, but joy, and 
peace, and plenty, and happiness to millions of in- 
habitants of every class in one country ; perhaps to 
millions of inhabitants of every class in several 
other countries ! From the narrow reading gone 
through previously, and the narrow views imbibed, 
the natural result of such limited reading, a vote of 
such men as I have been describing is, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, almost sure to be 
given the wrong way. God grant, that the blot of 
such enormous folly, or of such enormous wicked- 
ness, may speedily be wiped off this land ! The 
odium, which through the bad conduct of these 
men, so intimately connected with the leaching of 
Christianity in this land, has been brought not only 
justly to a great degree on Church temporahties, 
but unjustly also on every thing sacred, entails a 
responsibility on these men according to my judg- 
ment in no little degree fearful. 

Another damage brought upon society by this 
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almost exclusive study of the Classics, small in 
comparison with those I have previously pointed 
out, yet great, is the needless introduction of a vast 
quantity of ponderous words of Greek and Latin 
origin, to the exclusion of words of Saxon origin, 
pure and forcible, "whose roots are in the inmost 

' depths of our language." Perhaps I may be cen- 
sured myself for making use of such exotic words, 
but to the indulgent reader I say, " blame not me, 
but that abominable course of education, which an 
Unfortunate combination of circumstances has com- 

I pelled me to undergo, and by which I am so very 

, deeply rooted in this bad practice''." But it may be 
feaid, that the study of the foreign modern languages 
Would entail similar bad effects upon the English 
language : that our pure Saxon would be over- 

' whelmed by French, German, Italian, &c. ; nay, that 
already it has begun to be overwhelmed by French. 
I would reply, that I am no advocate of such a fate 
for the ill-starred Saxon : that the bad effects of the 
French upon the English language, as far as one 
can judge from the specimens of English writing 
put forth by our scholars in modern literature, are 
less hkely than ever to he felt by it, since the 
English, that runs off their pen, is far purer in 
every way than that of the old Classical School. 

' The responsibility of whatever flagraot iuipToprieiies of dic- 
tion, or of whatever gross vJolatioDS of grammar, may have 
been commiltA in this pamphi 
transferring from myself to this 



I take the libRrCy of nUogelher 
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For an example of what these latter people can do, 
and it may be taken for a fair example, see some of 
Bishop Tomline'a English, reviewed by Cobbett in 
his English Grammar. I would reply again, that 
did such a fate from every one of the modern 
foreign languages befal the English language, as haa 
befallen it from the hands of the Latin and Greek 
languages, yet that, however calamitous that fate 
might be for our language, it would be accom- 
panied by incomparably far better results upon the 
hearts of the English nation, than those engendered 
in them through the narrow course of reading, pre- 
scribed by the old Classical School, which, be it 
remembered, is the cause already of the grossest 
corruptions in the English language. How un* 
christian is that heedless apathy towards the condi- 
tion of foreign nations, that exclusive regard for 
one's own country, which is invariably a charac- 
teristic of the old Classical School! "'Exclusive 
patriotism should be cast off, together with the ex- 
clusive ascendancy of birth, as belonging to the 



' Dr. Arnold's Thucydidea, at the close of Appendix 1 . Dr. 
Arnold is tlie Master of Hugby school, and iii his system of 
education is eclipsing all his predecessors, as well as his fellow- 
Buperintendants of the other chief public schools in this kingdom; 
He is emancipating his school from the shackles of the old ClaB- 
sical system, (may he accompUsli thoroughly what he haa begun I) 
and combining systematic instruction in Christianity with in- 
struction in modern literature, and in the various branches of 
modern knowledge. 
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follicB and selfishness of our uncultivated nature. 
Yet, strange to say, the former at least is some- 
times upheld by men, who not only call themselves 
Christians, hut are apt to use the charge of irre- 
ligiou as the readiest weapon against those that 
differ from them. So little have they learned of 
the spirit of that revelation, which taught emphati- 
cally the abolition of an exclusively national religion 
and a local worship, that so, men being born all of 
the same blood, might make these sympathies co- 
extensive with their bond of universal brother- 
hood." 
The better results then, that would accompany 
I our familiarity with the modern languages, as ex- 
hibited in our Anglicising words and phrases in 
them, would be a livelier interest in the welfare of 
those nations. What makes the old Classical 
School take some little gaping interest, which 
otherwise, however Uttle and unsubstantial, I 
conjecture that it would not feel, in the modem 
Italians, and the modern Greeks, but that these 
people are the descendants of those, and live 
in the countries of those, who spoke certain lan- 
guages, with whose beauties it is so intimately 
acquainted? "What makes an Englishman, who 
can talk Spanish, feel a double interest in the 
Spanish refugee, whom he may meet with in 
this country, when perhaps, had it not been 
for his knowledge of the Spanish language, he 
might have passed on, taking no notice of him? 
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Certainly, a common language creates a feeling 
of sympathy and affection between the nations 
who use it: a comnion language undoubtedly 
had its benefical influence, even during times 
of war, on the states of ancient Greece. And, 
to that extent does every one virtually cause a 
common language for the nations of the earth to 
exist, the more he is acquainted with the languages 
of the nations of the earth. Could all the nations 
of the earth talk the same language, assuredly 
would they be animated towards each other by a 
kindlier spirit. 

: With regard to the actual discredit, that lights 
upiE>n an igti6ran<?e of the modern foreign languages, 
I would quote f^om the same sensible Author, from 
whom I quoted before; ** The happy peace which 
we now enjoy has broken down the barriers be- 
tween nation and nation ; and has taught every 
civilized country of Europe to regard an ignorance 
of the language and literature of its neighbours as 
little less disgraceful than an ignorance of its 
own^." For the information of the old Classical 
School, I would add, that, to attain a correct pro- 
nunciation of the modern foreign Ismguages, they 
should be learned not at an after-college period 
of life. 

One great and peculiar reason for the introduc- 
tion of the systematic study of the German language, 

•" Dr. Arnold, Close of the preface to his edition of Thucydides. 

E 
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in addition to those general ones that have been urged 
in favour of the study of it as one of the modern 
foreign languages, is German Rationalism, If 
this Rationalism in its worst form should make 
a prey of the civilized nations, in what an un- 
fathomable abyss of moral darkness would soon 
be the whole world ! But let us stand against 
it, and there is no reason why we should not 
hope for victory, if Christianity be regularly and 
diligently taught in conjunction with modern foreign 
literature and modern knowledge at our Christian 
public schools and universities, and if the rising 
generation be as well instructed how to combat the 
heresy of Rationalism, as it is to combat a number 
of heresies that have at different times assaulted 
the Christian church, needing little concern at this 
day, since they are no longer in existence. O, had 
the generation, that is now grown up to manhood, 
and that has been educated in our Church of Eng- 
land public schools and universities, been as well 
instructed how to refute the heresy of Rationalism, 
as it has been how to understand an infinite 
quantity of Classical lumber, which for a long 
period has done no other service towards the future 
good destinies of the world except to retard and 
frustrate them ! But we ought to do what we be- 
lieve to be right, trusting in God as to the results, 
and not to turn aside from our duty in consequence 
of imaginary evils, that would ensue from the fulfil- 
ment of our duty, coined by a timorous, and unbe- 
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lieving, and Blothful spirit. And assuredly it is the 
duty of our Church of England universities and 
public schools, which are so well endowed, to train 
their numerous members, particularly those who 
are going to be Christian ministers, in such a man- 
ner, as that they may be a light to all those that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. They 
should be well tramed by examinations at school 
and college in the ways of refuting all the heresies 
of the day, as well those at home, as those abroad^ 
The living are of more consequence than the dead 
heresies, or at any rate than such ridiculous and 
obscene mythology, as Plato thought too gross for 
the youth of his day to be acquainted with, or than 
the laws of Greek metres, and the Ionic dialect, &c. 
Let Christians neglect the living heresies, and the 
responsibility of their increase and existence is on 
the heads of those Christians. But what is the 
utterly absurd plan of examination for holy orders 
at the present time ? * * " The mastery of the Greek 
is certainly the main part of an examination for 
holy orders. ***** One of the most renowned 
prelates of the day adds various excursive ques- 
tions, that by any means have any thing to do with 



* Of course every care ought to be taken in instruction of this 
sort, that feelings the most opposite to those of hatred should be 
excited in the hearts oi the pupils towards those who are deluded 
by these heresies. 
" Mr. Beverley's Letter to the Archbishop of York. 



any department of Greek. A candidate for Orders, 
under this Prelate, has told me, that he was asked 
several questions touching the various dialects used 
by Homer " ! the rules of the Ionic dialect, and 



' I shall here quoie some excellent remarks on Homer from 
I the Spectator paper. They may be applied in great measure to 
re than one writer of antiquily. Mr, Sotheby's translation of 
mcr's Iliad caused them to be written. 1 do not think that a 
I new translation of the Iliad was at all needed, but, if the supe- 
■ correctness of Mr, Sotheby's translation lo all previous trans- 
lations of it can cause the original to be read lest, I shall be very 
glad that it has made its appearance. 

"Shall we be thought very heterodox indeed, if we tell the 
orld that the news of a new translation of Homer made but 
I little sensation in our classical bosoms ? " The blind old man of 
rttcky Chios'' was a spirited ballailmonger in hia day ; and we are 
not surprised that he u-as a favourite with the girls of that island, 
and that they sorrowed greatly ivhen the inGrmities of age pre- 
vented him from taking the lead, like Neil Gow, in the orchestra 



A famiiia 



at the Cbian Almacki. A &n< 

bonus Homerus never existed. 

spirit of song: his language 
I dealing with the subjects he w 
' temples, priests, and chiefs — n 

any other mortal ever so far an 

works altogether to its laste. 

and sentiments are so differently 
rabined will 

1 work; and nothinj 

retain an author in popular and general usage. Men must be 

judged by their practice. The praise of Homer is loudly sung by 

persons who never look at him, never think of him, never allude 

to him, and who, if they wish for a literary treat, take not up the 



supereminent genius, • 



e musical old savage than 
is animated by the very 

lb — such as battles, 
a copious. But neither he nor 
icipaled posterity as to adapt his 
After the lapse of ages, manners 
idified, that nothing but 
icient prejudices, can ple- 
ad nothing on earth can 
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even the laws of the Greek metres ! and that he 

classical epic, but the popular novel of the day. To read Homer 
now, is to be learned, sage, classical : to have read him or heard 
him, when he was a living poet, or at least living in the hearts of 
his countrymen, was a study of the same character as one of 
Walter Scott's latest novels, or a famous song or satire of Thomas 
Moore. If we were to rake up mummies and invite them to 
dinner, we should be doing something like that which the 
scholars of the present day do when they confine their solemn 
attention to Homer, and contemn the ignorant people for doing 
precisely what the people of Homer's day did ; namely, run after 
the genius which knew how to adapt itself to the spirit of its own 
times, or, in other words, which is altogether of and in the age it 
treats of. What are such names as Xanthus, Lycia, or Phrygia 
to us ? but to the hearers of Homer they were as well known, 
and as much household words, as the Med way, Yorkshire, or the 
Bay of Dublin. Homer, to the Greeks, was the most homely 
or familiar of writers — ^like Blind Harry or Gawain Douglas to a 
Scotch peasant. 

9 ♦ « « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Look into the composition of Homer's poems-^we find a 
lively description of combats, of sports, and of the rude characters 
engaged in them ; but neither in the writer or the writing is there 
any thing to mark an advance beyond the earliest and rudest state 
of civilization. Every thing is physical — prowess is their sole 
excellence — a boxing-match is Homeric ; and if it has not been 
described by Homer, it is by his imitator Virgil. The cutting 
down of an enemy is as an achievement worthy the interference 
of the gods themselves — -who are indeed very mortals in all but 
their immortality. History — and Homer is a mere history with 
embellishments — in this early stage consists of merely a series of 
single combats^ in which there is nothing but chivalry, without 
the gallantry which gives it more than half its worth. The 
Iliad was written to be sung or chanted in some sprt of recitative * 



was examined in this way for upwards of aa hoot. 

and thus the repetitions, which are now iptolerable in a poem, 
might come ia nell, like the burden of a song — sirailar repetitions, 
baiiog a similar origin, may be seen in the Scotch ballads : bo 
that may have been an appropriate ornament at the lime, nhicfa 
bas become now a barbarism. 

" Ail the circumstances which diminish the value of Homer ks 
a relic of antiquity, much more diminish the value of a transla- 
tion. Antique propriety becomes modern absurdity. The idea of 
either Cou~per's or Sotheby's translatinn being sung, is a proposi- 
tion simply calculated to excite inextinguishable laughter. That 
they ever were, or ever are to be, read through, can only be out 
of respect to traditional fame, which makes so many blnnders tn 
other respects. 

" We are strangely blind to the real nature of events, when they 
are veiled by some ancient and venerable prejudice. A scholar, 
who could not write three lines of his native language, and who 
in genera! knowledge does not know a hank from a hand-saw, 
may procure, by the lection and com mental ion of the remaining 
ballads of an itinerant genius, the very highest reputation for 
learning; and if he play his cards well, may end in being a 
bishop, yea an archbishop, and a peer ! If the same iodnridual 
had a turn for popular irriting, and had written a series of spirit- 
stirring ballads, which had delighted the whole people, he must 
be content to he thought an ingenious fellow, and to make a good 
thing hy the sale of his verse. The Iliad and Odi/sseif, whether 
written by one man, or by fifty, aa has been maintained, are no 
doubt wonderful poems for their time ; but that they should be 
now deemed as in dispen sables in education, and that the scanning 
and spelling and pronouncing these old songs should be the 
highest employment of modern scholarship, is most assuredly a 
line example of the influence of reputation and the force of the 
example of our forefathers," 
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And this I know to be the general practice of this 
Bishop's examinations "." But " it is high time, we 
think, for the well-paid champions of orthodoxy in 
this country, to awake from the dignified slumbers, 
in which it is their dehght to indulge, and to take 
some notice of those incursions into their sacred 
territory, which the theologians of Germany have 
so long been permitted without any repulse to 
make. We are assured by Shakspeare, that dainty 
bits make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits; 
nor could we ask a much more pregnant proof of 
this fact, than the striking contrast which exists 
between the poor, active, studious, and inquisitive 
theologians of Germany, and the sleek, somnolent, 
and satisfied divines of the Church of England. 
The priests of Egypt, we are told, abstained from 
drinking the water of the Nile, because they found 
it fattening ; the Pactolus of the Church also fat- 
tens, but it is not abstained from ; and the conse- 
quence is, that our portly sentinels slumber on their 
posts, while the lean theologians of Halle and 
Gottingen carry away all the glory of the field." 
Such has been their conduct, instead of labouring 
at treatises and disquisitions, by which the rising 
generation might have been armed against German 
heresy ; and instead of rearing that generation in 
the knowledge of the German language, by a 
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knowledge of which it, having obtained a most 
easy access to the authors and chief upholders of 
the heresy, might perhaps ere this, with God's 
assistance, have reduced almost to nothingness the 
dominion of that heresy. 

Had our divines not been thus negligent, thi,s 
heresy, whatever objectionable perversions of the 
sacred writings it has made, would have been fully 
known and appreciated by our countrymen from 
the writings of these divines, and from their own 
acquaintance with the writings of the Rationalists in 
the German language''. Then (to say nothing of 

® Now because the Germans have been fools enough here and 
thfere to take the trouble to put their tenets of Rationalism. intp 
the Greek and Latin languages, let no one shew himself a thou- 
sand times more foolish in arguing^ that to root out Rationalism^ 
the study of the Greek and Latin languages should be retained 
in our Christian universities and public schools. Our Chris- 
tians, who are already classical scholars, if they know enough of 
Latin and Greek for the purpose, may pounce upon those works, 
should it be thought necessary. I do not think it would be at all ne- 
cessary, should the old classical system of education be abolished, 
since the annihilation of Rationalism in the German writers in the 
German language, would soon consign the other classical rational- 
istic works to oblivion both in Germany and elsewhere. Besides, 
Germany, most probably, having observed and admired our 
new rational and dignified system of education, would immer 
diately herself begin to altogether scout the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages. We should have nothing to fear from the 
importation of the classical rationalistic works to our land, since 
both Rationalism itself, and the utterly ridiculous old classical 
system, would be alike upset amongst ourselves. This we may 



the increased strength, which through this o<mtro- 

at any rate suppose would be t}^e case with Rationalism^ and thu# 
no injury would ensue, though persons should here and there (as 
some probably would) addict themseix-^s still, notwithstanding the 
general abolition of the old Classical system of education, to the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages. The Study of Arabic 
does not form a neeessary part in the least degree of the system 
of education pursued in our Church of England Universities and 
Schools, andy et ar^ there Arabic scholars in the kingdom, without 
our looking about for one in a Cambridge or Oxford Professor of 
Arabic. As we may most reasonably expect Christians to be 
among those persons, who woiild still study the Greek and Latin 
languages, nay, as we might have Christian Professors always 
of these languages in our Church of England Universities, (without 
the study of these languages forming in the least degree a neces- 
sary part of the system of education pursued in them or our 
Church of England public schools,) all those classical persons, 
unable to calculate the authority of modern authors by the 
principles, which they have been habitually applying in tlve 
calculation of the authority of ancient, or those able to do so 
tolerably well, yet thinking that in some cases reference to the 
original Greek and Latin authors would possibly be necessary > 
ought to be satisfied, and to forward with all their might the in- 
troduction of the new system of education. I advise that some 
of the ricli collegiate sinecures at Oxford and Cambridge should 
he broken up for the endowment of these Pro^dscorships. If 
it be thought neeessary, let there be two Latin and two Greek 
Professors at each of these Universities. And I advise that 
these Professorships should be holden on the condition of revising 
all translations that have been hitherto made of writers in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and on the condition of making 
themselves such additional translations of writers in those lan- 
guages as may be judged requisite either by themselves or the 

F 
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versy must have accrued to Christiamty from the 
vital wounds given in it to other heresies) the 
doctrines of Rationalism, which, from their being 
called by our divines heretical, we suppose liable to 
refutation, would most probably by this time, even 
their strong-hold Germany, have been utterly routed, 
by the irresistible arguments put forth against them 
by English Christians in works written in the Ger- 
man or the Enghsh language. And if, had even 
all these anti-rationalist works been written in 
the Enghsh language, this success might equally 
have been obtained, since Germany, beyond all other 
civilized countries, regards an ignorance of the lan- 
guage and literature of its neighbours as little les3 
disgraceful than an ignorance of its own, how much 
rather would it have been obtained, had our print- 
ing-presses issued a majority of them in the German 
language ! Besides, even supposing that these 
anti-rationahst writings never had circulated be- 
yond our own shores, from the deep investigation 
of the claims of holy Scripture and of the claims 
of RatiouaUsm, and from the high state of in- 
tellect resulting from the analysis of the produce 
of these profound enquiries, what a noble race of 

Christian public. Whatever other conditions may be thought 
requisite, let ihem be made- Without any other conditions, surely 
captiouaness itself must long ago have been aojiped into a ti 
quil satisfaction at the abolition of the old classical system at 
education. 
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champions of the Christian faith should we 
have possessed in oar land ! What a blessing in 
that case would all Christians, who had well 
learned to grapple with the German heresy in 
all its objectionable perversions of the sacred 
volume, have felt a knowledge of the German 
language ! But, to speak truly of what would 
have happened, how would very many of our 
countrymen have thanked God, that, through their 
proficiency in that tongue, they, by his assistance, 
had been the means of causing a people of the 
earth, who had begun to turn aside from their God 
other nations of the earth, to become themselves 
the people of the Lord their Christ ! If it is 
correct with regard to temporal interests, that those 
nations, which have advanced the furthest in civil- 
ization, are bound to help others which have made 
less progress, is it not correct also as to spiritual? 
Let us then, with regard to Hving heresies at home 
and living heresies abroad, make up for the time 
that has been so shockingly thrown away, and 
Germany may, through God^s blessing, ere long, 
feel the utmost thankfulness to the Christian 
Schools and Universities of this land, by whose 
help she will have been snatched as a fire-brand 
out of the burning p. This behaviour, on the part of 



>* Rationalism itself would, if adopted in some small degree, 
be advantageous to the English Clergy in attaining this object ; 
since the concession, in matters of no moment^ which require the 



the Heads and Tutors of Colleges, and on the part 

of all Masters of the Christian public Schools of 

1 this land, where the Greek and Latin languages are 

I flow taught, would be more wise as regards their 

, own worldly interests, and those of the Clergy in 

general, and more upright towards (jod, than the 

I stupid retention of the contemned old Classical 

' system, with all its childishness and impurities. 

It would be more safe, palpably, as regards the 

^preservation of the Christian religion in this land, 

[than to continue a system of education, which, by 

inflicting the deepest injuries on the State, brings 

the Christian religion itself, as well as its preachers, 

who are at the head of, or who have been educated 

According to, that system, into odium. If the 

system be continued with all its universal ignorance 

save in the Classics, (where our scholars shine most 

ludicrously dim,) the odium, as I hare said before. 



>i(l of Rationalism, u'ould pave tlie u-n.y more readily for ihs 
downfall of unjusliiinble RatioDniism, which has aaaiimiHl ao 
' powerful an attitude through the resistance offered by Christians 
' to justifiahle Rationalism. To the absence of all reason io this 
^ inperstitious conduct of Christians it even owes its birth. If it 
[ 1b folly in worldly affairs to bring about the violent results, 
wbich almost always follow the withholding what ought to be 
conceded, is it not folly also in spiritual 7 See soiue remarks 
by Dr. Arnold on German Rationalism, recommending the Btndj 
of it to the English clergy, which may be of advantage to them, 
in his Essay on the right interpretation of the Scriptures, sub- 
joined tri hii second volume of Sermons. 



will increase to Bucb a degree against Christianity, 
as all but to extirpate the leligion in our land. 
Then German Rationahsm having been quietly 
allowed to propagate itself throughout this realm, 
whose progress will have been speeded by the culti* 
ration of German literature in seminaries not under 
the guardianship of Christians, will mightily lend 
its aid towards the extinction of that religion in our 
land, which, had its pretended earthly guardians 
not deserted it, might have met with the different 
fate at that time of being believed in simplicity and 
with a single heart, not only by the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, but by those of the better 
part of Europe. 

To conclude, the study of the Classics in the 
original languages might altogether he at the 
present day, and, I think, decidedly ought to be, 
omitted I, If I have in any way succeeded in my at- 



1 The only possible reason for the Latin language fiirmiog 
even a, tiny section of the new system of eilucatioa would be, 
that among the Hungitnans that language is in some sort a 
living one. But the reason would liardly hold valid, since, 
although the Latin language is commonly understood throughout 
Hungary, the upper and middling classes of the HuDgariana 
Hpeak German, and the Latin spoken by the lower classes is hut 
jargon. There is then hardly satisfactory cause fur the Latin 
language having any thing to do with the new system of educa- 
tion. Should others think differently, why then besides studying 
the Latin language on altogether a different plan^ (the present 
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. tenipt at proving these points, I am glad that I have 
I contributed my mite of exertion towards the rescuing 
^ the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and most 
of the public Schools in our land , from the contempt 
which a course of education."" prescribed in them, 
causing a vast majority of all such as have gone 
through it to come forth into the world totally 
unfit for the duties of a Christian minister, for the 
common duties of social hfe, such as social life is 
now, and for the discharge of every state-function, 
has meritedly brought upon them. I am glad, 
whether I succeed or whether I do not, that 1 have 
done what I conscientiously believe to be my duty, 
in endeavouring to rescue Christianity from the 
danger, which has been brought upon every thing 
sacred through this course of education. It is only 
this conviction, that I am doing my duty, that 
enables and impels me to send forth the observa- 
tions I have made, in opposition to the fears that I 
have, lest my warning should be fatuitously 
neglected, and so these observations, involving 
such overwhelming charges against what I wish 
to extirpate, should furnish to wicked persons, not 



waj of teachJDg it in our Church of Englaod Universities and 
public Schools beiug in ever; point of view utterly absurd,) let 
ua not onlj' learn the Turkish language, and the Persian, and 
(he Danish, and Prussian, and High Dutch, and Low Dutch, 
&c,, but dsu some Latin. 
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according to my intentions or according to truth, 
matter for raillery and accusation against what I, 
with the most ardent devotion to it, wish to pre- 
serve. 



THE END. 



BAXTER, PRINTER, OXFORD. 
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